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the situation more clearly than they did, but trans-
portation was slow, and by the time her commands had
reached the front, the position of her army had changed
completely and confusion resulted.

Apart from following and supervising her troops*
major operations, Maria Theresa was informed daily
about minor developments in her armies. She super*
vised all military requisitions. She knew how much
food was required by every soldier, how much fodder
each horse should have; she herself carefully arranged
for the shipment of blankets and uniforms and coats
and caps to the front line. She organised the billeting of
her troops in Vienna and elsewhere; she was, in fact,
the army's chief quartermaster.

During the Seven Years War, Maria Theresa no
longer allowed her personal prejudices to decrease her
diplomatic efficiency. She treated her allies, Madame
de Pompadour and Elisabeth of Russia, with the greatest
tact and consideration. After Elisabeth's death in
1762, the Empress was equally courteous to Catherine,
whom she really despised as highly immoral and dis-
gusting, and whom she considered to be " as false as a
Prussian by temperament/' Maria Theresa's intoler-
ance of the conduct of her countrymen and women
never weakened, but she had learned that she must
pretend to approve of these foreign women, whose
co-operation was essential to her.

" Madame, ma soeur et cousine," she wrote with the
insincerity of true diplomacy to Catherine on July 29,
1762, " I have always taken an affectionate interest in
everything that concerns you, and I have heard with so
much pleasure of the happy event of your ascent to the
throne as ruler of all the Russias, that I must express
this joy to you myself."